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ABSTRACT 

' •■ ■ . 

, . , The speaker outlines some of the difficulties in 

education that have prompted educators to search for. alterujative 
approaches, offers guidelines for the implementation of alternatives, 
and outlines the alternatives available in. the Teaneck, New Jersey, 
schools. (IRT) 
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' US OCPARTMENTOF MEAtlH. jill ft ^ ^ 

N%ToV-;erK^?;'T:i?ro'^. -speaker /^^^g^-A^g^i giiNic N0;/^-.r3 program ..^- 

Tu^o^^F^^.'^'rv ATRErE?:Eo"l"o°M ' ALTERNATIVES IN EDUCATI ON- 

THE PfcRSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGIN- ^ ' ' ' ' " " 

atjngit points oi^'View or opinions ' * 

'iTATEO 00 NOT NECESSARILY REPRE- 
SFNTOFPICIAL NATIONAL INSTJTUTEOF- 
EDUCATOR POSITION OR PODGV 

David Tyack pointed but in his book The One Best 
^ System that the complexities of administering • educational 

cr^ .... 

programs in large .cities prompted educators to strive for 
^ "uniformity of excellence," It v;as believed that the major 

y ^ f task of educators was to perfect the system to reflect corporate- 

like efficiency. Thus, during the latter half -of the nineteenth 
century, John D. Philbrich proselytized the point of view that 
the best educational system was one in which decision-raaking 
powers were concentrated at the top with directives flowing 
down and reports emanating from the bottom. A model for sach 
a system v/as found in Joseph Lancaster's plan to educate ' 
Boston's poor children through the use of monitors and care- 
fully prescribed course of study o Lancaster's plan was to be 
adopted by the philanthropic New York Public School Society, 

and, " as the population of the city ' expanded, it simply 

built additional identical schools under a centralized structure 
of control.'* Over the years, this assembly line-like corporate 
model was to be expanded into' a monolithic public educa- ion 
system covering the entire United States. i'he system serviced 
well the needs of^ industri-nlized society by stressing uniforiaity, 
punctual:-. cy, attention, and silence. David Tyack writes: 

Ml ' - ■ ' ' 

rf^ To see how such qualities were taught in £he 

classroom, let' us accompany some observers as 

.CTi . they vi,-sited actual uxban schools during the 

O latter half of the nineteenth centuryj-. A 

^ Scottish vr/ritcr, David MacRae , reported what 

he saw in Ward School ^o. 50 in New .York City 



in the late IBGu's, At the morning assembly, 
the room vj^as- lillea with 500 to 600 children 
between the ,ages of five and "twelve , MacRae 
Was impressed With their appearance : "They 
were neatly (many of them beautifully) dressed 
and all scrupulously clean-a point to which 
great attention is paid in iVmerican< schools 
Any scholar coming with untidy clothes, or 
with^unwashed face or hands , or unbrushed 
hair, woiild be sent home at once." The chil- ' 
dren were perfectly qiiiet when the principal, 
tpok her place and conducted the object 
le&son for the day. "We are to^ think of its 
qualities , parts , " uses , colours , and form, " ' - 
repliecl the pupils in unison. She theo sl\owed 
;the children a clay pipe. After the chiltlr^n 
• ^had sa^d what they knew about pipe and the 
evils of ^tobacco, the principal rang a small., 
bell,.fther,eby announcing the close of the 
lesson. The mass of pupilp '"rase andMnovei ■. 
• off with military precision to their va'rious 
recitation rooms. " , The principal explained, ^ 
to MacRae that she had achiev^ed such careful 
order by appe-^ling to the self-respect and 
sense of shame csf the students. As he went 
with her to the ^s^citation rooms , "he found 
children eagerly competing with one another. 
After .the teacher gave them a problem An 
arithmetic "everyone dashed into the Ci^^s" 
culation- with a rapi'dity of. an excite<^ terrier 
chasing a ball" to see which one could come 
up with the right answer first. In the read-- 
ing lesson, the teacher stressed an exagger- 
ated articulation of each word so that the 
students might escape linguistic delinquency^/ 
They were no more allowed to be slovently in 
their pronunciation than in their appearance. 



In 1367, a committee appointed by the . 
Baltimore school board visited the public 
schools in Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, 
^..^nd Boston. Like MacRse, 1:hey v;ere impresi^ed 
by classrooms in Nev;- York City. 

...The regularity of movement in. so large a 
number of children, all v;eljL dressed ,/;^and 
many of them tastefully attired, v;as truly 
interesting. The visitors uere delighted 
with the childi;;en's "s/imulta^neous endnciatio'n, 
and the v;ay in Vv^ich "a thousand little forms 
are as erect in their seats, as thouAjh they 
v/ere rivetted there by some process of mecha- 

■ r ' s 



nism." In. Boston, likewise, the Baltimore^ 
visitors aEDplauded tha order that they dis-. • - 
covered in 'the operation of the Emerson School:^ 
/ , **Every pupil appears to be in anxious waiting 
for the word of the teacher, and, when issued 
it is promply obeyed by the class. ^ The move- 
ments and 'Utterances of the class are as 
nearly simultaneous ' and similar as they can be," . 

The^e military--like characteristics of the American 
'school system ,have led writers such as Charles Reich to com- , 

plaint that the sytem, as of the earTy 1970' s v;as ^tilT ensnas- 

' \ . . • . * 

ed in an industrial revolutionary consciousness rendering it 

incapable of responding to current societal and individual needs- 
It may be said after AlvjLn Toffi,er, that America's unitary 
educational' sy^stem is suffering from what may be called "future 
shock" - the inability t6 cope brought on by an accelerating 
pace of social and technological change. The present static 
distribution of educational resources is simply inappro|5riate 
to -adeqaatlely service ^uman needs in an emerging sup,er- 
^ndustrailized v/orld. • , . 

Some futurists have argued however, that it may not 
be ^ealist'ic to .expect man and l^s social systems to continually 
tolerate the iiiG^2?easing complexities of a super-industrial 

r 

society. As an alt^ .native, some propose a post-industrialized 
society whete the rate of technical and social change is con- 
trolled, yet', a basic theory of the supcr-industralists is that 
man would be incapable of containing the proliferation of 5:o<;dal 
accormodations precipitated by _technolagical advances even if 
he desired to do so. 

These cogeijt arguments suggest, nevertheless , - that 



■ ^ , . ■ 

the public education system must. >be adapted to" m€iet the germane 

needs of a super-industralized or a post--industf alized society. 

Still another atjproach might be to ask ^hat futyre do we desire 

and to Jt>uild our educational system to realize that future.' 

Altetnatives that address problems of .global goverance, inter-" 

personal relationships , .ectoiogical imbalance, aija free choice 

"might. be considered^ Central to 'this approach would be a 

consideration of whether the school system should promote 

freedom of exf^ression encourage respect for individual ^and 

cultural differences, and provide-'f or' an equitable delivery of 

services based on need or. whether it is to be stultifying, 

dehumanizing, divisive and generally undertyDcratic • 

' .^^ A firm commitment '^to the tenets of democracy and the 

dictates of an emerging culture provide the bases upon v/hich 

to predicate a need for change.- In spite of the noteworthy 

accomplisliments of America's public educational system, there 

is gtowing evidence that for mahy, the present system simply 

does' not work/ Children- from low-?.^ome families and those 

of minority group status are systematically identified based - 

on their poor record of school attendance and achievement. 

More\than one million youths ages 12 to -17 cannot read at ^the * 

beginriing fourth-grade levrl-. A 19^5 Office of Education . 

s^tudy indicated that more than half of American adults are 

either incompetent or barely competent in the minimal skills 

' .... 
necessary *fbr ^survival in contemporaty society. 

* ■ ^ 

Vernon Smith et, al. in Alternatives in E^ication 
reported that more .than a million students have droppoi out of 
school befqre graduation' from high school each year, since 1960 



These dropouts are from all levels of ability and socioeconomic 



-Status. While th^re has long been a general^ consensus^ that the 

system ha§, not v/orked well for , minorities and the underprivil- 

♦ . *^ . 

edged, it appeaxs more and more that children of the white 
middle-class ar6 too experiencing difficulties in succeedinc , 
in school. It was reported at a 1975 NEA Conference that 33 
percent of white students from middle-class homes and 4 5 per-- 
cent of black students from poor families fail to receive 
grades of C or bettea?'* 

Recently, Congress has expressed its concern for 
diverse groups by passing legislation related* to education jbf • 
the handicapped, the culturally diffejrent, arid the gifted and . 
talented.. If the drocun of cultural pluralisn. is to be the 
^^.-1 non of the American hei'itage, and if public education 

is to continue' to be the ^chief purveyor of the culture, than 
drastic alternatives are needed to make' this dreaju a reality. 
There is no better way to ensure that democracy is the legacy 
of future g'enerations , than to affo^rd each citizen the right 
to chooise from among many real alternatives in a matter as > 
important as educating the youth. Each child, regardless of 
his personal inclinations or social circumstances^ must be pro- 
vided the opportunity to develop his skills to the fullest' 
potential and to experience the instr^nsic delight of self- 
f ulf illmgjnt."' 

To institute alternatives in a system fraught with 
vested interest, legal entanglements, and an adve^rsion to 
change^ however , is no easy task. A positiv^^ sign, iicver theless 
is that there, is an emerging cadre^of educators and social 



planners who have dared to advocate reform in public education. 

It is suspected' that the zill of many is kindled by the real--' 

♦ 

ization that rec:alcitrance ^ in a long run^ could rendei^ the 
syslreqrn totally ineffectual* N» 

In spite of the current fiscal restraints on the 

» - , 

implementation of new programs, there appears to be a growing 
acceptance of the alternative school concept^if^ A 1973 Gallop 
Poll of Attitudes Towards Education indicated that more than 
60 percent of the parents 'and prof ess,i(i)nal educators responding 
f a\^^d some forfa- of alternative school for students who are 
performing poorly in the regular " school. In 1975 California 
became, the first state to mandate the establishment of aJfter- 
native public sc^ioqls . States such as Illinois ^and Pennsylvania 
have endorsed plans for the creation of alternatives to the 
traditional school/ In 1974 New York City developed an optional 
unzoned school program in eleir^t^axy, ' interruBdj.ate, and junior high schools. 
'Noteworthy too is the Grand Rapids^school system v;hich nav offers an • ^ 
alternative to the regular schoDl program on each crade level. Ihe ootional 
school moveiTjent and action learning progi-ams have also received support 

• • ' ^ • * • , , ■ 

from several national cctmussions. 

It is evident that when oDnfronted with the harsh realit3,es of- 
a persuasive decline in school performance, educators as v;all as paj^-ents 
will be receptj.ve to education£il change. The key to success is in 
adopting a change strategy which considers ail of the variables^ oparative 
in each situation. Attenpts to generalize fiom successful nrx3els has 
proven unpifoductive . In' other V/ords, there are inlierent pitfalls in 



assujiiing that a program can be replicated simply because it , ; 

worked as a pi Tot pro'ject. • \ 

As a general rule^ however^ ther^e sKould be a considera- 
tion of the follov/ing forces acting* on an innovation: 

\ 1. Parental and community . support for the alternative 

school may be won by: 

> * . * 

a. Including parents in the planning^ 
implementation and evaluation of the 
program. 

b. Allaying "^concerns over, the rising cost 
of education by seeking other tKan local 

\ - public funds to support the alternative ^ 

I ^chool or maintain a level of spending 

that is commensurate with per capita 
^ cost in the regular school. ^ 

c. Making the school a truly participatory. 
. Venture by involving .existing community 

organisations in establishing and 
administering the program. 

d4 Ensuring that the special school is 
genuinely an alternative to ^ and does 
not supplant the, regular school. 

' ' ' > 

. 2. The support of edi:^ators Kiay be solicited by: 

a. Ensuring that all involved in the 
implementation of the innovation fully 
understand the -rationale emplc^ij/'ed in 
its design and have'*a firm gra^Jp of 
their e:^pected role. 

b. Making participation voluntary ot\ ,the 
part of teacher-s and administrators. 

c. Maintaining an- openness towards visit- 
ation by educators in the regular schools 

, , , ' and holding workshops for tnem to height- 

en their av;arcness of the alternative. 

As previously stated, there seems to be significant 

acceptance of the alternative • .school concept ^ but^ the statistics'^ 

do not tell .us how ^any parents are anxious/ to* place there children 

m alternative schools. The stigma of the alternatjLve school as. 

a place for problem- children will have J - , 

7 



to be overcome through a massive coirmunity relations effort. Also, 
educators must be nude av/are tliat there is not always one best system 
for achieving the goals of education and that alternative scht)ols 
are ccnplimentairy to the regular school and not a ccirpetitor Boards 
of education must endeavor to ensure ^that a proposed alternative 
school does not supplamt the regular school, for then, a'' student 
is denied the choice of the regulcir school program. 

The promise of America's future lies in tlie extent to v.hich- 
the fullest potential of young people is realized. Vvhether tlie comtry 
follcws a patli of democratic governance and make allavancos for indi- 
vidual difference or v/hether soma future generation v;ill reap the 
dispair of totalitaxianism may v;efl rest vri.th the kind of^- socialization 
process schools promote. 

Within tlie conte:^! of a society predicated on free choice, 
alternative schools and regular schools have rcom to flourish each 
offeri^ng its cj^m kind of learning experience to meet the di^'erse needs 
of y6ung Americans. 



ALTEK^JATIVES IN TEANECK, N.J. 
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The Teaneck Board of Education ha^ for some tine 
been committed to alternatives in education^ 

At the high school level, alternatives include Alter- 
native I housed at the Bryant Elementary School; Alternative 
11^ a clu^lzer school 'within the regular high school; the county 
regional satellite experience; the cooperative work/study pro- 
grams; and the Bergen County Technical and Vocational High 
School located in Hackensack. Tv/o other alternatives involving 
secondary students , are" "the" Communica'tio^s Workshop apd the 
After-School Program. Next year the After-School proarams will 
become a regular day program^ and become known as the Half- 
Time* Day Program. , , , 

Alternative I, a learning comnun^.ty of 110 junior 
and senior students and seven ' teachers . is approxima^loy four - 
years old. The concept emerged initially from the high school 
student/staff Senate and- took more than one and a half years 
of planning by a student/ teacher/administrator committee. 
The student body represents a mosaic of the regular high school 
with students of different backgrounds ^ interests ^ - and aspira- 
tions. There are no entrance requirements, except that the 
individual expresses a desire to have more responsibility for 
hvs own learning, wants an experience different from the regular 
high school^ and is willing to make a commitment to the goals 
and philosophical principles of the Alternative School. Fupils 
are, admitted to the school because they v;ish to be there. 

A dedicated faculty provides students^ with experiences 
in English, social studies, math, foreign language, psychology, 

M 



and art. Courses in science and other specialized areas are 
tkught-at^the high' school., since facilities dp not exist for 
some programs at Bryant.- Very often, courses are teara ^'taught 
by teachers, a teacher and a student or by a teacher and a 
couununity resource specialist. At the present *time the school 
'is under the direction of a teacher-coordinator, who is respon- 
sible to the high school principal. Although there is no 
counselor physically housed at the Alternative School, a great 
deal of counseling services are provided by the high school. 
The Director of Guidance visits the school at least one half 
day per week and in addition , of ten schedules conferences in 
the guidance office at the high school. A great deal of the 
day to day qounseling Is provided by the teachers through 
seminars and social contact. 

The school, run on a trimester basis, offers a wide 
variety of experiences. The major difference between the re- 
gular high school and the alternative school is' that the stu-: 
dent has increased choices in-^ which educational goals are to 
be met. In addition, the individual enjoys greater control 
and independence in the use of time and life-space. 

In many instances basic requirements ard met and 
enriched experiences are provided through courses, many of 
which are suggested by . students. Some of the courses in- ■ 
.inrj^ The First Amendment : Social and Literary P erspectives, 
T|.e Living Law , Photography , Drama , Poetry, Social, Commentary 
in Literature Jlumor , Controversy , the English llovol. Feminist 
Studies , A study of the ' Theories of Emot ions, the Art of Hrit incj 
among others. A rich and varied program is offered in basic 

r/ 



and advanced English .and . math. The foreign languages offered 
Include French, Spanish, -Russian, German, and Latin. 

In. addition to taking courses at the Alternative 
School, some students heve chosen to take experiences at 
Fairleigh Dickinson, our. local university. Much of this work 
is, done through the cooperatiAce-^f f or ts of student, teacher, 
and university staff .^--sQther students engage .in special indepen 
dont study projects of their interest. Still others may serve 
in apprenticeships or internships in the community or surround- 
ing areas. Internships ^have taken place in hospitals, elemen- 
tary classrooms, courtrooms, museums, and other locations. 

During the past few years the Alternative School 
have sponsored a number of innovative programs. Last, year it 
assumed a national leadership role and hosted an alternative 
school conve^t^n. Students and stiff from alternative schools 
in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Virginia, and 
Massachusetts were in attendance^. The purpose of the meeting, 
much of v;hich took place on a weekend, v/as to share ideas and 

VP* 

to assist students and staff in exploring fu^ture directions 
for alternative education. 

At the end of a recent trimester, the Alternative 
School sponsored a two week period of^intensif ication. This 
experience gave each student the opportunity to focus on onp 
specific area of study. Such study could be done through an 
intensification course, -an approntices'hip or an independent 
study project. In order to provide* the necessary structure, 
tliose v;ho chose appronticcnships or independent study weirc re- 
quired to design a contract v/ith a staff member in which goals 



were stated, methods of accoraplishing goals were presented, ' ' 
and plans for evaluation were described* Contracts , were 
given approval^ by a student/teacher committee, and in each case 
the student wag. required- to keep a log of activities. 

During' tFfe period of intensification, students 
participated in. courses entitled Play Production , A Study Of 
Alternative Educatio n, A Newspaper VJithqut Words , Iir.nressionis tic 
Art , Environmental Architecture ,^ and Community and Ethnic 
Studies , Independent study was done on music history, law, 
fashion design, f ilipinaking , and other areas. Some apprentice- 
ships v/ere done in auto mechanics ^ dance, biology,, teaching, 
hospital wo.vk and -advertising. The locations for some of 
these experiences were the- Bergen* County Courthouse, a biology 
lab' at Columhia, -and a Nev/ York museum. ^ ^ 

In addition, to academic experiences, students learn 
a great deal through involvement in the governance of the 
school, and through such groups as the Town Meeting and 
Seminar. Town meeting is a coming, together of all students and 
staff v;riich occurs once a v/eek^ and v/hich gives everyone the 
opportunity to. discuss any issue of community interest. / 
Originally, it got its name from the ^New England Town Meeting, 
since it is an experience in direct democracy. The seminar 
is a small group of students, v/ho meet regularly with a staff 
member. Its purpose is to foster group guidance or to discuss 
any matter which might be of significance to s-tudents on the 
school, local, state or national scene. 

14 
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studies on the Alternative School reveal that the 
school is meeting its goals. A large percentage, of the 
students continue to achieve success in the world of work and 
in higher education. They have had the opportunity, to get to'" 
known themselves, and to^develop positive attitudes toward 
school and learning. - . 

And, most of all^ Alternative I is widely accepted 
by parents, the staff, and student . body i 
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